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REPORT ON THE CRIMINAL CODE. penal laws and to an inquiry as to what alterations and 
changes in the prevailing system, it would be proper for 
them to suggest. It will be found on an examination of 
the bills designated Nos. 1 and 2, that wherever an old 
act has been retained or amended or modified; or where- 
ever an old act has been repealed, and a new one sub- 
stituted, the volume and page of the laws in which the 
old act is to be found, is constantly referred to. It would 
perhaps have conduced more readily to the understand- 
ing of the contemplated amendments, alterations, and 
innovations, could the old acts have been arranged, in 
paratiel columns with the new; but the labour of such 
arrangement, and the necessity that it would have creat- 
ed of copying frequently the same act, independently 
of the expense attending it, precluded the possibility of 
so obvious and useful a mode of indicating the proposed 


‘The Commissioners for the Revision of the Penal Code 
acting under the authority of the legislative resolutions 
of the 23d of March 1826, submit the result of their 
labours to the supervision of the legislature. 


‘In discharging their important functions they have 
deemed it necessary to an entire performance of their 
duties to report the draft of three distinct bills under the 
following titles. 

No. 1. An act to amend, revise and consolidate the 
Penal laws of this commonwealth. 

No. 2. An act regulating criminal procedure. 

No. 3. An act for the government and regulation of 
the penitentiaries of this commonwealth. 

For a detail of the opinions entertained by the com- 
missioners in relation to the principles of penitentiary 
punishments, and the most obvious methods of prevent- 
ing crimes; the commissioners refer the legislature to the 
report prefixed to bill No. 3. 

It is contemplated by the commissioners, should their 
suggestions be assented to by the legislature, that the 
act designated as No. 1, in this report shall supercede the . . . 
existing statutes of this commonwealth, and shall supply | by collecting together the enactments against crimes; 
the defects, which experience has suggested, as existing | Collecting such as were similar in their tendency, and re- 
in the present enactments against crimes. No attempt | Conciling such as were contradictory, suggesting repeals 
has been made to codify the criminal law. This was not | Ofsuch statutes as were deemed obsolete orinexpedient, 
done, because, in the first place, it did not seem to be expunging such parts of acts as seemed PE ithe 
contemplated by the spirit of the resolutions already re- | Mcongruous or inconsistent with brevity; and reducing 
ferred to; and in the next place, it was deemed inexpe- the whole mass under such appropriate heads, as would 
dient, and within any brief period of time wholly im- | facilitate the labours of the legislator, the research of the 
practicable. Its inexpediency arises from the fact, that | Jawyer, or the inquiries of the citizen. A report, stating 
there is a clearness, precision, and uniformity, in the |! reference to all the existing acts, the reasons that haye 
common-law principles and adjudications relative to | operated on the minds of the commissioners, for specific 
crimes; and this whether in reference to the descrip- alterations; would have imposed a task upon those, on 
tions of offences, or the modes of proof and rules of evi- | whom devolves the necessity of revising’ Our labours, 
dence, that no other part of that vast and boundless sys- | Neither agreeable nor useful. It is believed that in every 
tem can boast of. These principles, are found to adapt | case where reasons for the alterations are not assigned, 
themselves so accurately to the various modifications of | they will readily suggest themselves, on inspecting and. 





found in the margin of the report, will it is presumed en- 
able the observer to understand the old law, the mischief 
and the remedy proposed. It will be seen by an exa- 
mination of the code recommended, and comparing it 
with the existing statutes, that the commissioners con- 
ceived their duty of revision could only be performed, 


SS 


society, and require so little acuteness in their applica- comparing the new and old provisions, to the wisdom of 
tion, that it may well be doubted whether a code equally the legislature. Ina few instances it will be found, that 
eligible in its general bearings upon the community, radical alterations in the existing code, are recommend- 
could be devised by any individual skill, however aided ed. They are such, however, as will appear obvious 
by experience. The commissioners have adopted the | Upon suggestion, and to have been long called for by 
existing wise and humane legislative provisions, which | the state of public feeling. 1 hey lop off relics of bar- 
have done away the obnoxious features of the common- | barism, which would long since have been expunged 
law, and feel authorised, from the investigation they have | from our statute book had the laws undergone a general 
given the subject, to say that the judicious amendments | T¢evision. We remar k upon two of the modifications 
which experience may suggest to the legislature, will | 4 large, rather for the purposes of explaining the gene- 
create an approximation to perfection, gradual it is true, ral principles which pervade the alterations recommend- 
but more certain than can reasonably be anticipated from ed, than with a view of elucidating the subject in re- 
any attempt at entire codification. The situation of the ference to the amendments, to which our observations 
penitentiaries belonging to this commonwealth, the ne- | 4°¢ directed. 

cessity of some immediate revision of the existing code, The act of 1794 for the prevention of crimes, &e. abo- 
so impatiently called for by the public; and the limit | lished the punishment of death in cases of treason, 
which the legislature appear inclined to give, to the time | without defining the crime, or repealing certain statutes 
for making the report on the penal code, form insur- | that have beedme obsolete from a change of circum- 
mountable obstacles to the entire codification of the cri- | stances, and ought no longer to disfigure the statute 
minal laws, were there even no doubt, as to the ficld of |book. The act of the 11th of February 1777, has re- 
inquiry opened, by the legislative resolutions under | ference to such treason and misprisons of treason as could 
which the commissioners were appointed. Rejecting | only be committed during revolutionary contest; the re- 
then for the reasons mentioned, the idea of an entire co- | peal of that act appears to be required by the plainest 
dification of the penal law, the commissioners devoted | dictates of propriety. The act of the 3d of Bécember 
themselves assiduously to the revision of the existing | 1782, to prevent the erection of any new and indepen- 
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dent state within this commonwealth, has long ceased to 
have any possible practical operation, from the ange 
of those circumstances, under which it was originally 
called for. It has been long doubted, whether any con- 
tingency can arise, so long as our present form of go- 
vernment, and the union of the states continues, in 
which treason against the commonwealth can be com- 
mitted;.and there are not wanting intelligent individuals 
who doubt the propriety of any statutory enactments 
against the crime. The enactment by which it is pro- 
posed to supercede the existing statutes, defining the 
offence of treason, is a modified transcript of the United 
States’ law against the same crime. It will not be thought 
inconsistent with that spirit of humanity, and veneration 
for the natural ties of society, which so eminently cha- 
racterize the institutions of Pennsylyania, that we have 
recommended such a modification of the doctrines of al- 
legiance, as shall preclude the inflictions of the penal- 
ties of misprison of treason, on the husband or wife con- 
cealing each their knowledge of the other’s offence 
against the government- 

An alteration nominal rather than substantial, is re- 
commended in the acts relative to the concealment of 
the death of illegitimate children, by the mother. An 
inspection of the statutes upon this subject, will tend to 
show the greater humanity which the criminal code of 
Pennsylvania exhibits over the codes of her sister states, 
and as well as those of modern European nations. The 
8th section of the act of 1718 for the advancement of 
justice, subjected the concealment of the death of a bas- 
tard child, to the penalty of death. This provision was 
copied from the English statute, 21st James, Ist cap. 
27th. The rigorous nature of this act, suggested to the 
humanity of the English courts a construction, far apart 
from either its letter or spirit, since it was required that 
before conviction should take place in case of conceal- 
ment, probable presumptive evidence should be given, 
that the child whose death was alleged to have been 
concealed, had been born alive. This merciful interpre- 
tation was adopted in our statutes of the 15th of Febru- 
ary 1786, and the 10th of March 1790, modifying the 
criminal law, and by the act of the 22d of April 1794, 
for abolishing the punishment of death in certain cases, 
&c. it is provided, that the concealment of the death of 
a bastard child shall not be conclusive evidence to con- 
vict the mother of murder, unless the circumstances at- | 
tending it shall be such as shall satisfy the minds of the 
jury, that she did wilfully and maliciously destroy and 
take away the life of the child. 

It seems to be doubtful whether as the law now stands 
any conviction could take place, for a felonious conceal- 
ment of the death of a bastard child by the mother, un- 
less such evidence was adduced as would be necessary 
to convict her of murder. The question it is not pro- 
bable could readily occur, so as to become the subject 
matter of judicial decision; but it would be a harsh dis- 
tinction, which would involve the penalty of death, for 
an offence in a female, from the mere additional fact of 
concealment, when an offence in a male convict attend- 
ed with the same circumstances, would be subjected to 
imprisonment alone. It is questionable whether those 
laws as they now stand, have any other effect than to 
lengthen unnecessarily the forms of indictments, with- 
out any corresponding advantage to the public. The 
propriety, therefore, of repealing them altogether, and 
substituting a modified enactment against the conceal- 
ment, is submitted to the legislature. Such repeal would 
leave the destruction of the life of a bastard child by its | 
mother, subject to the same punishment, and susceptible 
of the same proofs as ordinary cases of murder. | 

_ It may perhaps be proper to turn the legislative atten- 
tion, specially to an alteration, in the acts distinguishing 
between the different degrees of murder; by which it 
i8 proposed, to make murder perpetrated in the comis- 
sion of larceny, in the night time, murder in the Ist de- 
gree. Reasons equally as strong as those which have 
operated upon the legislature, to constitute murder per- 


petrated in the attempt to commit burglary, the Nahas 
grade of that offence would seem to recommend the 

adoption of the proposed. alteration. It will be perceiv- 

ed by the legislature, that in the proposed enactments, 

the phraseology of the old acts is in most instances alone 

altered, some are rendered more explicit, and a brevity 

is introduced into all, mot by any means to the extent 
the commissioners could have wished, but so as ina 
measure, to dispense with the verbiage, now the subject 
of general complaint, from those whose duties render 
an examination of our statutes necessary. 

In some instances, it has been deemed advisable, to 
modify the punishmeut directed to be inflicted by the 
existing laws. The general principles of such contem- 
plated modification, will be found fully detailed, in the 
report prefixed to the act, for the regulation and govern- 
ment of penitentiaries. It is but justice to say, that any 
errors which may be detected in our existing penal code, 
in reference to the quantum or species of punishments, 
are errors on the side of humanity. In some instances, 
the punishment allotted to offences, appear hardly com- 
mensurate with the specified crimes; and this, whether 
we consider these punishments with practical men, as a 
means of prevention, or consider penitentiaries with some 
modern theorists, as mere schools of reform. 

The commissioners have ventured to recommend an 
extension of the term of imprisonment, in such cases as 
their own experience, and that of others has convinced 
them, are not now adequately punished. 

Whatever advantages, may have been anticipated 
from a revision, and consolidation of the penal code, it 
cannot be doubted, that the duties of the commissioners 
would not have been faithfully performed, had they 
omitted to recommend the adoption of such additional 
enactments, as the spirit, feelings and manners of the 
age, seem to have rendered necessary for the protection 
of society, against the constant warfare waged against it, 
by evil disposed individuals. 

The range, inquiry.and investigation, which neces- 
sarily devolved upon the commissioners, in furnishing 
themselves with the materials necessary for forming a 
mature and deliberate opinion, as to what statutory ad- 
ditions should be recommended, formed not the least 
burdensome part of their labour. 

It is evident that with the mutations which have taken 
place in society, originating from prosperity in commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprise, and an accumulating 
population, there have arisen contingencies and exigen- 
cies, which the common law, broad as it is in its princi- 
ples, is not calculated to meet. Principles of human 
action affecting society at large, have of late years been 
developed, which seem to have been excluded in the 
early distinctions, between public and private wrongs, 
from criminal cognizance; and acts have been committed, 
which our ancestors perhaps did not conceive within the 
range of human probability. Frauds and villanies, there- 
fore, unknown to the common law, or punished by it in 
a manner not suited to repress the prevailing mischief, 
seem to require the aid of statutory provisions. 

In inquiring into the nature of these offences, the first 
information was to be derived from our own profession- 
al experience. In order to avail ourselves in addition to 
this, of the experience of others, we addressed letters 
to various judicial and professional gentlemen in our own 
state, from some of whom valuable hints have been re- 
ceived, and acted on; to gentlemen of experience in 
other states we have likewise been indebted for impor- 
tant information. Another source of knowledge open to 
all, were legislative reports upon the subjects of the 
criminal law; and the reports of individuals upon the 
subjects connected with our duty made at the request of 
the legislature. Amongst the latter, we cannot forbear 
to notice the report of the late Jared Ingersoll, Esq. laid 
before the legislature on the 21st of January, 1813, con- 
taining an entire revision and amendment of the existing 
penal code. This well digested and able report, evinces 
the integrity, talents, humanity and professional skill, of 
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the gentleman from whom it originated; and whatever 
may have been the circumstances of the times, which 
prevented its being acted upon, must stand a durable 
monument of his knowledge, in the science of criminal 
jurisprudence. To the lights already referred to we sought 
to add a knowledge of the criminal codes of our sister 
states, and found access to those store houses of intelli- 

nce, the British parliamentary reports upon the sub- 
ject of criminal law, and the modern British enactments 
declaratory of and punishing crimes. With all these 
sources before us, it is easy to see how truly laborious 
must have been the investigation, how comparatively 
small the result. Whether we have made a good use 
of the materials presented for our selection is for a nigh- 
er wisdom than ours to decide. 

It may however be observed, that the most of the pro- 
posed enactments, which in the margin of the bill are 
termed new, are rightly so termed, only with reference 
to Pennsylvania jurisprudence. The experience of Eu- 
rope, and the legislation of our sister republics and it 
may be added practical evidence amongst ourselves, for- 
cibly recommend those enactments to legislative con- 
sideration: Criminal legislation, for a great and free 
people, isa work of extreme delicacy andresponsibility, 
and hence a wise foresight should make us hesitate in 
the adoption of measures, which have not received the 


death which is to be applied to all cases of the same 
crime. There are indeed instances, in which while not 
more than a certain punishment is directed to be inflic- 
ted, judicial discretion is limited from reducing it be- 
neath a certain quantum. In most instances this princi- 
ple has been stricken from the bill reported, experience 
having manifested to us, that in a multitude of cases, the 
designated minimum of punishment, is beyond what the 
principles of equal justice, applied in each case as it 
arrives, would consider the maximum. While we do 
not profess to think, that judicial discretion should be 
at liberty to inflict a particle of punishment, beyond what 
the law giving power defines, as the highest sanction, 
we respectfully suggest, that the merciful prerogative of 
graduating punishments, according to the nature of the 
crime and the intrinsic wickedness of the offender, ought 
not in a mild and philosophic code to be at all limited. 
It is impossible for any legislature so to regulate a mini- 
mum as always to be just; for such are the endless 
varieties of accidents and circumstances, to which hu- 
manity is subjected, that the theories of the closet, never 
in this particular, have been found fully adequate to 
meet the actual business of life. The legislature will 
also observe, that the cases, in which the greatest ju- 
dicial discretion is proposed to be given, in the adminis- 
tration of punishment, are those in which statutory 



























sanction of experiment. The proposed new enactments, 
will not be found obnoxious to this objection, as they 


in so many instances barely apply the experience of 


other countries, to cases of daily occurrence in our own. 
Among the features of the proposed bill there is none 
which will probably be more the subject of discussion, 
than the principle almost uniformly pursued, of fixing 
the maximum of punishments; leaving the minimum to 
the discretion of the courts. At first view it may strike 
the legislature, that too great a latitude is given the ju- 
diciary, and an authority imparted which may be abused. 
If human wisdom, could by positive enactments, provide 
a graduated scale of punishment, by which the just pro- 
portion of penal infliction could be adapted to each in- 
fraction of penal law, a great good would undoubtedly 
be accomplished for society. The precise consequences 
of crime under all given circumstances being distinctly 
marked out, could neither be enhanced or diminished 
as the mind of the Judge was either imbrued with se- 
verity or softened by compassion. But such a perfect 
scale of punishment can never be provided by human 
wisdom; hence arises the necessity either of fixing a 
precise amount of punishment to every class of crime, 
to be imposed on every guilty individual, without re- 
gard to attending circumstances; or designating the 
greatest extent of punishment to be inflicted fora given 
crime leaving any intermediate amount less than the 
whole to be applied by the power that put, the law into 
execution. In some of the states the former course is 
pursued, and the judge is called upon, under circum- 
stances that almost extenuate the offence, to inflict the 
highest grade of punishment. The evils that attend this 
system are obvious. Jurors are continually found con- 
trasting the extent of punishment with the comparative 
atrocity of the crime; and verdicts are thus rendered in 
opposition to the evidence from a feeling that the law 
itself is unjust. When jurors reason from other and jus- 
ter principles, and the law is strictly carried into execu- 
tion, reason and humanity continually invoke the par- 
doning power, and the law looses its terrors, because its 
threats are rarely carried into perfect execution. That 
punishments should, while they are mild, be certain, is 
a fundamental truth in criminal jurisprudence of inesti- 
mable value; and no principle should be introduced into 
a criminal code calculated to impair it. That of fixing a 
designated punishment, which is always made up with 
a view to cases of great atrocity, to every grade of the 
same crime, is in our view calculated to produce this 
result: That this opinion has always prevailed in Penn- 
sylvania, is manifest from every part of our statute book. 


In no instance are we aware of a punishment short of 





punishments are for the first time recommended for 
common law offences. In point of fact these enactments 
rather limit than extend the judicial power. At this 
time, as respects this class of crimes, there is no limit to 


the common law punishments but the discretion of the 
judges. Fine and imprisonment the general common 


law sanctions, have now no other boundary. The only 
plausible exception to this latitude of discretion, arises 
from the apprehension that from favouritism or hostility 
in particular instances, it might be abused. To thisit is 
answered, that public opinion and judicial responsibility 


form powerful checks to such abuses and such as have 


been for near half a century, during which time, the 
largest judicial discretion in the application of criminal 


punishments has been exercised without complaint. But 
even if such a state of things is possible, is it not better 
to hazard sucha result, rather than in guarding against 
it by affixing precise and specific punishments, to rush 
into the opposite extreme and cause certain injustice to 
be done in many instances, in order to prevent possible 


injustice insome. Such a course would neither be in- 
dicative of sound philosophy or judicious legislation, and 
it is presumed never will be pursued in this common- 
wealth. 

Throughout the whole code with here and there an 
exception a singular or plural term, or the male or fe- 
male gender, are indifferently used, and the relatives 
may sometimes appear not to have an appropriate appli- 
cation to their respective antecedents. We have pur- 
sued this course with a view to avoid useless repetitions. 
Any apparent objection arising from it, will be found 
fully obviated on a reference to the general sections 
that conelude this code. 

The acts against vice and immorality did not appear, 
to the commissioners, to be submitted to their revision 
by the resolution of the 23d of March, 1826. They have, 
therefore, been omitted in the code now submitted to 
legislative consideration. It might perhaps answer a 
useful purpose, to re-publish them as an appendix to 
the amended code, as thereby the whole of the laws 
imposing fines and penalties, as well as those inflicting 
punishments for indictable offences, wouldjbe embodied 
in one act, and become more easy of access to the 
people. There are certain provisions against gaming 
recommended by the commissioners, which at first 
blush, might seem to be modifications of a part of the 
enactments against vice and immorality. A deliberate 
examination of the acts recommended, will convince 
the legislature, that the general provisions of the origin- 
al act of 1794, are not infringed upon, but that the first 
section of the act of the 18th of March, 1816, entitled a 
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‘*A supplement to the act for the prevention of vice and 
immorality” is modified and extended, and an authority 
given to enforce the remedy which forms an important 
innovation on the usual modes of proceeding. 

The lottery acts have been introduced with consider- 
able amendments. The act of the 2d of March, 1805, to 
prevent excessive and deceitful gaming in lotteries, has 
not been introduced into the code, from an impression, 
that so long as the present mode of drawing lotteries 
prevails, it will remain a dead letter; its repeal however 
is not recommended, as a recurrence to the old modes of 
managing lotteries, would again render the enactment 
proper. 

These enactments that are intended to protect the 
incorporated institutions of our own commonwealth, 
against the rivalry of foreign capitalists, did not seem 
proper to be introduced into the criminal code. They 
are matters of economical regulation, which like our 
inspection and auction laws, are compensated in their 
breach, by pecuniary penalties, and ought not properly 
to have a place in the catalogue of crimes. Nor did it 
seem advisable to burden the code with laws of mere 
local operation. Such as the health laws and others that 
relate to Philadelphia. 

The course of criminal procedure being necessarily 
more artificial than the code of crimes and punishments, 
the reasons which prevented explanatory details of the 
particular provisions of the latter, do not entirely apply 
to the enactments regulating the former. Hence we 
have deemed it proper to recur to some of the impor- 
tant additions suggested in the system, for the purpose 
of drawing towards them more directly legislative consi 
deration. Adue regard to brevity has confined us to such 
only as seem to deserve this character; which will be 
succinctly and briefly considered. 


Jurisdiction of Criminal Courts. 


The only alteration of the existing system, in this par- 
ticular, is that which imparts jurisdiction to the inferior 
criminal courts, in some matters at present exclusively 
cognizable in courts of oyer and terminer. The abso- 
lute necessity of holding a court of oyer and terminer, 
in all instances, in which any person has been charged 
with an offence capital at common law, is burdensome 


sioners have proposed a plain, but they believe a strong 
remedy; one they believe calculated to effect the object 
without taking from the accused any proper privilege. 
It leaves him at the outset of his trial to determine whe- 
ther he will question the relevancy of this accusation, or 
take issue upon the merits of the charge. If he elects 
the latter, and is condemned, there seems neither moral 
or legal fitness in permitting him to urge formal excep- 
tions, which if suggested at an early period would have 
been promptly corrected. 


Competency of Witnesses. 


In this particular, a fundamental alteration in the 
general law of evidence has been suggested, but one 
which is calculated to promote the discovery of truth 
and advance the purposes of justice. While the decis- 
ions of courts in civil cases, have been continually nar- 
rowing the rules which exclude witnesses from being 
heard, the old principle, which closes the lips of a party 
convict of an infamous offence, has been left untouched 
and unimproved. The test which produces a result so 
important as well to society as the individual is so vague 
and uncertain that it requires some exercise of ingenu- 
ity to ascertain what constitutes an infamous offence, in 
the legal acceptation of the term. But if the adminis- 
tration of this rule was free from difficulty, its principle 
is not sound. The testimony of a witness, in a criminal 
accusation, is the right of the community not of the wit- 
ness. It is the public peace that has been disturbed, the 
public order that has been infracted; and the means 
through which the offender is to be brought to justice 
is peculiarly the property of the public. To say that 
because a man has once committed a crime his lips are 
torever to be sealed in a criminal courtis in effect pun- 
ishing the public whom he has wronged, and not the 
individual. If we suffer ourselves to reason independent 
of the restraints of preeedent it cannot but appear a 
strange anomaly, that when the commonwealth is asking 
for justice against one who has violated her laws she shall 
be told that because the individual who is cognizant 
of the guilty deed has himself once injured her he shall 
not therefore be heard in her behalf. So little is the 
individual interest of a criminal affected, by taking away 
his competency as a witness that it is not probable that 


and expensive to the counties, and of little real value to | this denunciation ever intimidated any man from crime. 
the accused; the judges in all instances (except in the | Such a consequence is too remote and indirect ever to 
cities of Philadelphia, Lancaster and Pittsburg, ) being | enter into the calculations of a.criminal. The practical 
the same in all the criminal courts, and the jurors simi- | effect of the rule, is to give immunity to subtle knaves, 
larly selected- The distant periods at which courts of | who eagerly employ instruments who, they know, 


oyer and terminer are held, in some of the counties, are 
oppressive to the prisoners, who are frequently kept an 
unreasonable length of time in confinement, waiting for 
a trial, which necessarily results in their acquittal. The 
plan proposed, does not deprive the accused of any 
rights at present secured to him by law, but gives him 
an election, either to take his trial at the mayor’s court 
or sessions of the proper city or county, or in the regular 
oyer andterminer. In practice, it will be found less ex- 
pensive to the public, and as advantageous to the ac- 
cused as the present system. 


Indictmenis. 


The object of the commissioners, in suggesting the 
broad provision of the proposed bill, with respect to 
indictments, was to rescue the pe‘ial laws of Pennsyl- 
vania from the imputation so justly attached to the com- 
mon law, of maintaining an unreasonable nicety in 
criminal proceedings. Our records abound in instances 
of the escape of guilty men from the just consequences 
of their crimes by the strictness required in indictments, 
which as the great and good Hale remarks, “was grown 
to bea blemish and an inconvenience in the law, and 
the administration thereof; that more offenders escaped 
by the easy ear given to exceptions to indictments, than 
by the manifestations of their innocence; and that the 
grossest crimes had gone unpunished by reasons of 
these unseemly niceties. To meet this evil the commis- 


can never betray them, because a supposed legal policy 
has guaranteed their silence. Inthe metropolis of the 
state, this evil is frequently felt, as it must be in large 
communities where criminal associations and arrange- 
ments, are as well organized as the most honest and 
meritorious. The pardoning power, it may be suppos- 
ed would reach this evil. But experience demonstrates 
this remedy not to be practically effective. It frequently 
happens, sometimes from the ignorance of a convict of 
a conviction, sometimes from the natural reluctance he 
has, of communicating more of his infamy than arises 
from the particular transaction, and the hope that the 
fact of his previous conviction may have escaped notice, 
that this discovery is for the first time made when the 
exception is taken to his testimony on the trial. The 
result frequently is, the triumph of villainy and the de- 
feat of justice. Abolishing the rule will still leave the 
credibility of such a witness open to observation, be- 
fore the jury, whose peculiar duty itis to weigh tes- 
timony and pronounce upon the degree of regard which 
ought to be paid to it. 

A considerable portion, and we believe not the least 
valuable of the proposed bill, contemplates remedying 
the defects in proof, which continually arise in the ad- 


ministration of justice, where the locality of the crime is 


doubtful, or the parties injured very numerous. Em- 
barrassing difficulties frequently occur, where a crime is 
committed on or near the lines of contiguous counties, or 
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in the progress of a journey of considerable extent, on 
which occasions-it is often impracticable to fix the pre- 
cise locality of the crime. As the facilities for com- 
munication between different and distant parts of the 
commonwealth continue to increase, and the transit of 
articles of value becomes more frequent, these difficul- 
ties will necessarily be enhanced. The commissioners 
hope and believe, that in the enactments alluded to 
they all have been anticipated and provided against. 


Insane Offenders. 


The absence of any provision, authorising courts to 
restrain these unhappy persons from further mischief, 
has been frequently felt. In Great Britain and in seve- 
ral of our sister states, the subject has received legisla- 
tive attention, and provisions have been framed, with a 
due regard, as well to public security as to the sympa- 
thy excited towards those afflicted by this most dreadful 
ofhuman maladies. In Pennsylvania, however, no au- 
thority exists which would authorise a court to restrain 
of his liberty the most dangerous madman, ‘whom they 
had just acquitted of an act of cruelty or violence, be- 
cause of his legal irresponsibility for crimes committed 
under the influence of his infirmity. In the county of 
Philadelphia, very recently a shocking case of this kind 
occurred, in which the lunatic made a dreadful though 
unsuccessful attack on the life of a relative, whom his 
distempered imagination led him to believe an enemy. 
The court being fully satisfied of his insanity, could not 
inflict any punishment on him in the shape of restraint or 
otherwise, and had not the managers of the alms house 
interfered, and conveyed him to the public asylum, he 
must again have gone at large. The victim of his fe- 
rocity still lives in dread of his escape, lest in that event, 
he should complete his almost effected purpose. The 
adoption of some remedy to meet the evil is of absolute 
necessity. 


Challenges of Jurors in Capital cases. 


This subject has already attracted much public atten- 

tion, and since the contemplated provision in the act re- 
gulating criminal procedure was prepared, has received 
the adjudication of part of the supreme court of the 
commonwealth, and is now in the progress of final de- 
cision in that tribunal. It is difficult to anticipate what 
will be the decision of the court, and hence the commis- 
sioners have deemed it proper to submit the propriety 
of remedying the existing system toa body whose deci- 
sions are not limited by precedent or controlled by au- 
thority. It is of course obvious from reporting the pro- 
vision alluded to, that the commissioners agree in the 
abstract propriety of the decision, made by the majority 
of the judges, who ruled in favor of the commonwealth 
in the case alluded to. It appears to them a mockery of 
justice anda cruel restraint upon conscience, to force a 
citizen into the jury box who avers his fixed determina- 
tion to find against the commonwealth, let her case be 
what it may, and who conceives that an obligation, supe- 
rior to human laws, coerces him to so extraordinary a 
course. A common outcry would be raised against any 
law which submitted the decision of the least important 
rights of the humblest citizen to a judge of such deter- 
mined prejudices, Surely the commonwealth is entitled 
to as much, though no more justice, than her citizens in 
every case, and peculiarly so in a case which involves 
one of the chief ends of her existence, the conservation 
of the public security. 


Limitations of Prosecutions. 


The commissioners feel that this is probably the most 
important addition to the penal jurisprudence of tite 
commonwealth embraced in their plan of improvement. 
It has certainly no analogy in the common law code of 
crimes and punishments, and may therefore, be obnoxi- 
ous to the imputation of novelty. But although a stran- 
ger to the common law, it is not so to more modern 
codes, and now forms a distinguished feature in that of 


our intelligent neighbour the state of New York. Pro- 
secutions, where the accused is readily accessible to 
justice, can rarely be delayed from good motives. Some- 
times a prosecutor will find it to his advantage to keep 
his charge suspended over the head of the accused, and 
thus retain him in a state of moral subjection, well cal- 
culated to subserve his own ends. An unhappy man so 
situated is more the object of sympathy than the pro- 
claimed offender. The fate of one is ascertained, and 
when he has either propitiated the community, or paid 
the penalty of his crimes, he again becomes a new man 
with untrammelled opportunity afforded him of again 
becoming a better citizen. But the wretch who from 
year to year feels all that is valuable to existence depend 
upon the caprice of an incensed and partially satisfied 
adversary, is without inducements to better his condition 
from the uncertainty of enjoying the advantages result- 
ing from it. In the instance of misdemeanors, experience 
frequently shows that the cause of the prosecution is but 
its ostensible object, its real one being a spirit of malice 
and uncharitableness. Permitting prosecutions to be 
instituted for long by-gone offences of this kind is fur- 
nishing food to such feelings, the repression of which is 
of the first importance to the peace and happiness of so- 
ciety. It is believed, that unlimited liability to prosecu- 
tions for offences, is made the instrument of extortion 
and oppression, under which the guilty man becomes 
often more injured than he who was originally aggrieved. 
To redress such results is the object of the proposed li- 
mitations. 

The subject of ‘‘outlawry” forming in itself an im- 
portant feature, in a general system of criminal proce- 
dure, has been left untouched. The three first sections 
of the act ofthe 23d of September 1791, form in them- 
selves as good a system, as could be now suggested, and 
being embraced ina single enactment are easy of access 
and can readily be understood. These circumstances, 
together with the rareness of their practical use, lead the 
commissioners to the conclusion, that no absolute neces- 
sity exists, of re-enacting them in the proposed bill. 
Should the legislature think that the introduction of 
these provisions, into the act regulating criminal proce- 
dure, would tend to render this enactment a more per- 
fect system in itself, such an amendment of the bill can 
at any time be effected without difficulty, It will also 
be observed that in framing the repealing clauses of both 
the acts referred to in this report, the commissioners have 
avoided interfering with any of the existing laws regu- 
lating the present penitentiary in Philadelphia. This 
establishment must necessarily proceed for some time; 
certainly until the state penitentiaries are in a state of 
preparation to receive convicts; and even afterwards, if 
the legislature exclude from those establishments con- 
victs for short periods, whom all experience has proved 
to be the least productive, and consequently most ex- 
pensive class of prisoners. 

The commissioners in submitting the result of their 
labours to the legislature, are conscious that ina work of 
such extent and importance, embracing so great a diver- 
sity of subjects, all of the greatest interest to the com- 
munity, errors and imperfectious must unavoidably ex- 
ist. The candour and magnanimity of the legislature 
will they trust, assign them to their true causes, the na- 
ture and intrinsic difficulty of the work, while the wis- 
dom of that body will readily suggest their remedy. 

CHARLES SHALER, 
EDWARD KING, 
T. J. WHARTON, 
Commissioncrs. 
Philadelphia, December 20, 1827. 





The Huntingdon Gazette, of Wednesday last, says 
the Bald Eagle Furnace, under the care and manage- 
ment of Mr. M‘Cormick, one of the most industrious, 
persevering men we know of, will, we are informed, 
clear, to her owners, John Gloninger & Co. during the 
present blast, (her first) the sum of 15,000 dollars. 
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ANNUAL SICK REPORT 
Of the Philadelphia PRISON, for the year 1827. 


1. Sick in Hospital. 
Remaining sick on the Ist of January 1827 13 
Taken under treatment during the year 237 
Total under treatment 250 
Of this number there were, 

Cured 173 
Discharged, relieved 19 
Discharged, convalescent to sick in quarters 9 
Discharged, time of sentence expired 4 
Discharged, pardoned 3 
Died 27 
Total terminated cases 235 
Remaing under treatment on the 31st of Decem- 

ber 1827 15 


Monthly Statement of &dmissions and Deaths. 
Admitted. Died. 


January - - - 20 1 
February - - 16 
March - - . 22 2 
April - : - 20 4 
May . . ; 18 2 
June : - - 14 2 
July - - - 28 3 
August - - - 19 7 
September - - 21 2 
October - - - 25 1 
November : - 13 1 
December - - 21 2 
Total - - 237 27 
Diseases in the Fatal cases, 
With the number of Deaths from each disease. 
Deaths. 
€onsumption caused 12 
Dropsy of the chest 4 
Chronic inflammation of the lungs 2 
Remittent fever 2 
Typhus 1 
Atrophy 1 
Sorofula 1 
Inflammation of the Bowels 1 
Bilious Cholic 1 
Dysentery 1 
Abscess of the Chest 1 
Total 27 


Males 2i—Females 6. Total 27. 


2. Sick in Quarters, 
Remaining on the list of sick in quarters on the Ist of 





January 1827 15 
Received on the list during the year 864 
Total under treatment during the year 879 


Of this number there were 


Cured ua “ 
Discharged, relieve 

Transferred to sick in hospital 86 
Discharged, time of sentence expired 1 
Total terminated cases 865 

Remaining under treatment on the 31st of De- 
cember 1827 14 
879 





The average number of convicts confined in the pri- 
son for the year 1827, has been five hundred and ninety- 





three. The deaths having been twenty-seven, gives the 
mortality for 1827, at four and a half per cent. 
(Signed) 
FRANKLIN BACHE, 


Physician. 
Philadelphia, January 21, 1828. 


REPORT 
ON THE FINANCES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Read in the House of Representatives, 
Feb, 23, 1828. 

Mr. Harrison, from the committee of Ways and Means, 
to whom were referred the several subjects connected 
with the finances of the commonwealth, made the 
following report: 

From the annual report of the Auditor General, 
made to the legislature, it appears that the receipts and 
payments made at the treasury, during the last fiscal 
year, ending: 30th November 1827, were 
Total amount of receipts during that 


time $1,588,757 124 
To which add balance in the treasury, 
Dec. 1, 1826 155,022 05% 





Making 1,743,779 18 
The payments during the same time were 1,575,881 304 





Leaving a balance in the Treasury, Dec. 
1, 1827, of 167,897 874 
The committee proceed to show the most important 

sources of revenue from whence those receipts are de- 

rived, with some remarks thereon. 

Those derivable from lands during the last year 
amounted to $73,867 70, and show an increase over the 
preceding year of 30,277 204. Those from auction du- 
ties during the same time, to 142,928 84—increase 
34,108 78. Those from auction commissions to 20,900, 
increase 200. Those from tavern licenses, to 39,218 15, 
increase 4,643 934. Those from tax on bank dividends 
to 23,466 34—increase.194 26. ‘Those from dividends 
on bank stock 76,289 00—shows a decrease of 45,000. 
Those from retailers of foreign merchandise, also a de- 
crease of 2,052 80. From the remaining sources, some 
of which being ofa permanent and some of a contingent 
character, there has been but little variation. Upon the 
whole, however, after deducting the decrease above 
mentioned, there has been an average gain of about 
$50,000. First, of the increased receipts on lands, the 
amount is very considerable, and the anticipations since 
the passage of the act of 1826, forthe collection of those 
monies, have been fully realized, and it may be safely 
estimated to give a continued increase for several suc- 
ceeding years, should the collections be persevered in, 
Any relaxation of the existing laws would produce a 
contrary result. Second, the receipts from auction du- 
ties give a handsome increase, and a similar increase may 
be expected, unless the proposed modification of the 
auction laws, by removing the existing duty on the pri- 
vate sales of the auctioneers on commission should have 
the effect of reducing them. If that measure should be 
adopted no material reduction is, however, anticipated. 
Third, the increase on the auctioneers’ commissions is in 
amount but small. No reduction thereof is to be appre- 
hended. Fourth, the increase on the receipts from ta- 
vern licenses is not very material; but it is to be remark- 
ed, that the annual receipt therefrom, maintains its sta- 
tion without much variation, and it is deemed inexpedient 
to make any change therein. Fifth, the tax on bank 
dividends gives a small increase and maintains its perma- 
nent character, and if change takes place it will most 
probably be favourable. Sixth, the decrease on the re- 
ceipts from bank dividends, which have heretofore been 
the most certain and permanent source, is deficient to a 
large amount. The causes have already been explained 
in a report of the committee, made a few days since, and 
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it is of course unnecessary to report them here. The 
usual dividend has since been made, and therefore may 
be estimated as in former years. And it is proper here 
to remark that a portion of the customary receipts, esti- 
mated to amount in the current year, to $101,000, will 
be subtracted from the ordinary operations of the trea- 
sury and passed into the internal improvement fund; and 
that the premium on the canal loans, which amounted in 
the last year to 48,875, (a small part of which, however, 
was received in the preceding year) will also have to be 
passed into that fund, which will make a considerable 
reduction from the total amount of receipts from the or- 
dinary operations of the treasury in the current year; 
and it will be seen that the above amount of premiums 
on canal loans, and the 65,000, part of the loan of 260,000 
being received, constituted the principal part of the ba- 
lance in the treasury, at the end of the last fiscal year. 

The ordinary expenses have, during the last year, in- 
creased over the preceding, about $35,500, on the fol- 
lowing items. First, internal improvements, chiefly of a 
local nature, 12,631 57—the whole amount of which 
was about 67,700. Second, expenses of government, 
19,779 814; the whole amount of which was 202,127 24. 
Third, the militia, 3,428 70-the whole amount of which 
was 26,666 75. Fourth, pensions and gratuities—there 
has been no increase. The other items of expenditure 
are chiefly of atemporary and contingent character, and 
the variation not material. 

One considerable item of expenditure last year will 
not occur in the present; that is, the payment on account 
of the penitentiaries at Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
which amounted to 54,840 65, The present year it will 
be but 3,800. From the increased amount of expendi- 
ture the subtraction of a large portion of the ordinary 
receipts to aid the internal improvement fund and the 
receipt of the premiums on loans, belonging to that fund, 
it will be seen that an increased expenditure at this time 
cannot be warranted, unless additional aid is applied to 
the treasury, without seriously embarrassing its ordinary 
operations. 

The unpaid appropriations heretofore made for aiding 
turnpike companies, roads, rivers, bridges, colleges,&c. 
amounts to 213,444 05. The payments from the trea- 
sury for those objects amounted in the last year to 
67,735 974. If no material additions are made at the 
present or immediately succeeding sessions, the whole 
amount will have been discharged in less than four 
years. 

Some of the items of expenditure, viz. Expenses of 
the legislative department of government, and of the | 
militia, might without any inconvenience, and with great | 
propriety be reduced. 

The committee cannot feel themselves justified in re- | 
commending a resort to taxation; or to propose to add 
any increase on the existing sources of revenue, for de- 
fraying the aeons. operations of the government, nor 
to recommend any further loans for that purpose, nor do 
they believe it will be necessary, should the views of the 
committee be sanctioned by the legislature. 





to $3,353,443 05, comprised as follows: 


The public debt on the 30th November last amounted | 


Due on appropriations made to turnpike companies, 
clearing obstructions in rivers, bridges and col- 
leges 213,443 05 

Due on loans (exclusive of the canal loan) 1,840,000 00 

Due on the canal loans 1,300,000 00 








Making 3,353,443 05 


The vested capital of the state consists of 


bank stock 2,108,700 00 
Turnpike stock 1,871,707 92 
Bridge stock 392,955 62 
Union Canal stock 45,000 00 
Schuylkill Navigation stock 50,000 00 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal stock, 


to be transferred to the State, in about 


ten years from this time 100,000 00 


4,568,363 14 





Amounting to 





It will be proper to remark that the bank stock, owned 


by the state, is worth at this time a considerable amount 
above its par value. 


The turnpike stock is a very unprofitable stock, yield- 


ing buta very small amount of dividend to the state — 
The turnpike companies are incumbered with debts, 


some very heavily, and until those debts are discharged 


little can be expected from them in the shape of divi- 
dends, and it is therefore, impossible to estimate its pre- 
sent value. 


The bridges have yielded for the last year dividends 


amounting to $15,365, being about 4 per cent. and may 
be expected to improve. 


The canal stock above mentioned will, it may be ex- 
pected, after the expiration of a few years, become a 
profitable source, the stock being at par in the market. 


The amount of monies due the state for lands cannot, 
as appears by the report of the secretary of the land 
office, lately made to this House, be estimated with any 
degree of certainty, yet from the measures in progress 
for their collection, and from the increased receipts dur- 
ing the last year, it may be inferred that a very conside- 
rable amount will be received from that source for seve- 
ral succeeding years. The secretary states that from the 
business now doing in the offices, it may for the current 
year be safely estimated at 85,000. 


It may not be improper to assume asa data the amount 
of those monies due at 1,840,000, which is equal to the 
amount of debt created in anticipation of the receipts 
from that source, and it would appear that the applica- 
tion of these monies to the payment of that debt would 
comport with justice and sound policy. 


This will appear the most apparent as at this time a 
large debt is about to be created, and by the payment of 
the old debt, the state would be relieved from the pay- 
ment of $92,000 of interest annually. 


This can perhaps only be done by the application of a 
sinking fund, and should there not be a sufficient sum 
remaining in the treasury, after the ordinary demands 
thereon shall have been satisfied, it will become neces- 
sary to supply the treasury from new sources, equivalent 
to the sums to be withdrawn annually and applied to that 
fund. 

However great the resources of the commonwealth 
may be, it must be admitted that much will depend up- 
on the judicious application and management of them, 
and this can only be expected from the legislature, the 
guardians of the public money. At the creation of a 

ublic debt, it is no less prudential in governments than 
in individuals to look to the mode as well as the means 
for the redemption and ultimate payment. The creation 
of an efficient sinking fund seems to be called for as no 
mode has been adopted heretofore for the extinguish- 
ment of what may now be denominated the old debt. 


The estimated receipts into the treasury during the 
current year, including the unexpended balance of 
200,000, of the loan of last year and the premium there- 
on, 9,500, and the balance in the treasury on the 30th of 
November last, of 167,897 873 will amount to 883,397, 
and the estimated expenses during the same time includ- 
ing the payments to the internal improvement fund, and 
the interest on the old loan, will amount to 717,444, 
leaving a probable balance in the treasury of 165,953, 
on the first of December 1828. 

From the report of the commissioners of the internal 
improvement fund, made to this House on the 11th inst. 
it appears that the receipts and payments made from the 
2d of February 1827, tothe 6th of February 1828 in- 
clusive, were: 
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Amount received from the state treasurer, for construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania canal $1,140,000 00 
Amount paid to the treasurer of the board 
of canal commissioners 1,140,000 00 
The receipts into the fund, from the seve- 
ral sources pledged thereto, were in the 


last year 34,778 48 
To which add the balance in the fund, Feb. 

Ast, 1827 30,107 15 

Making 64,885 63 


There was paid during the same time, the 
interest of the canal loan of 1826 and 


1827 32,401 39 
To the engineers, and secre- 

tary of the canal commis- 

sioners 5,625 00 
Balance in the fund, 6th Feb. 

1828 26,859 24 








64,885 63 

The probable receipts and payments are estimated by 
the commissioners from Feb. 1, 1828, to Feb. 1829, as 
foliows: 








From auction duties 80,000 00 

Dividends on turnpike and bridge 
stock 17,000 00 
Collateral inheritances 3,500 00 
Escheats 500 00 

To which add balance in the fund, 6th 
Feb. 1828 26,859 24 
127,859 24 


And the payments during the same time 
of the interest on loans heretofore made 
and proposed to be made at the present 
session, are estimated to amount to 

115,000 00 

Leaving a probable balance in the fund on 
the lst February, 1829, after paying the 
interest on loans due thatday. 12,859 24 


it would be the better course to apply such sums as 
may from time to time be found necessary to meet the 
interest on loans made and to be made, and it may very 
naturally be supposed, that until the canals are so far 
completed as to yield tolls and incomes over and above 
such interest, until such surplus is created no investment 
can be made to advantage. 

From the foregoing report it appears that the inter- 
nal improvement fund is in a favourable state, that it will 
meet all demands upon it for the current year, and leave 
a balance of upwards of 18,000 dollars. The estimated 
interest on the loans for the same time are predicated on 
a loan of 2,000,000 dollars, and it is the opinion of the 
commissioners that it will be umnecessary to increase 
the fund so as to produce an accumulation, and it would 
appear that the pledged sources, some of which are of 
an increasing nature, and the premium on loans, that 
will accrue in the current year, and the amount already 
due the fund on that account, will probably amount to 
100,000 dollars to be invested therein, so as to meet the 
the interest in 1829, which may be estimated as suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 

It may be expected that in the following year (1830) 
receipts from tolls will be had from that portion of 
canals, now in a state of forwardness, and it can then be 
judged what aid, if any, it may be necessary to apply 
to strengthen the fund. 

It is, therefore, deemed unnecessary for the commit- 
tee to recommend any measures at this time for raising 
means to aid the operations of that fund, and that re- 
liance may be placed upon the productiveness of the 
canals and improvements contemplated to pay the inter- 
est and ultimately to reimburse the debt. that may be 
created in their construction, which expectation is justi- 
fied by experience in similar undertakings in our coun- 


‘The committee on inland navigation and internal im- 
provement, have accompanied their late report to this 
house with a bill which provides for the further exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal, and for the location of 2 
rail way from Philadelphia through Lancaster to Colum- 


127,859 24 | bia, thirty miles of which to be put under contract. with- 


By a clause in the act of the 16th April last, the en- 
gineers and secretary of the board of canal commission- 
ers were to be paid out of the internal improvement 
fund, and inasmuch as it appears that this fund was 
originally designed for the payment of the interest of 
loans for the construction of the Pennsylvania canal, and 
ultimately for the redemption of the principal of such 
loans, and it therefore becomes necessary to replace that 
amount with any future payments in the fund, and to 
cause the payment thereof to be made out of funds 


in the present year, and also the location of a rail-way 
across the Allegheny on the Juniata route, and appro- 
priating for these objects 2,000,000 dollars. 

The means to commence and to prosecute the great 
system of internal improvement in which the common- 
wealth is now engaged, have been by loans, which were 
obtained on very favorable terms, and it may be said the 
time has been auspicious, as there has been much redun- 
dant capital unemployed seeking investment, and the 
stock of the state possesses a character that gives it a 


placed at the disposal of the board of canal commis- | preference over most others, and should this favourable 


sioners. 


The balance of the fund will accordingly be augmen- | 
ted to 18,484 24. 


And the commissioners observe, that they do not be- | 


lieve that the commonwealth would derive any advan- | 


tage at ra from an increase of the internal improve- | 


ment fund, from sources other than those already ap- | 
propriated by law. 


state of money market continue, it may be presumed 
that future loans may be obtained upon equally if not 
more favorable terms. 

Under these circumstances the committee think it 
the most advisable course to pursue,having the sanction 
of experience of a sister state as a guide. 

With ample resources, and under auspices so favorable, 


| results the most valuable and interesting to our common- 


Shouldthere be a surplus by the existing law, that | wealth may be fairly anticipated. 


surplus would have to be vested in the United States 

or other productive stock. Judging from loans here- | 
tofore made by the commonwealth, the commissioners 

do not suppose that they could invest money in such 

stocks yielding five per cent. per annum without giving 

a premium of between four and five per cent. 

Should there be a surplus in the treasury during the 
current year, they recommend that it might be advan- 
tageously applied to the payment of the loan authorised 
under the act of 1826, a part of which (75,000 dollars) 
is reimbursable at the pleasure of the state. 

The committee concur in these views, because it is 
evident that if a considerable surplus is suffered to re- 





PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Thursday Evening, Feb. 28, 1828. 
Mr. Smith presented the following: 

The committee, appointed on the 7th inst. ‘‘to cause the 
turret in the rear of the State House, to be surveyed, 
and to procure a plan and estimate of the cost of car- 
rying it up to a sufficient height to place a clock and 
bell therein,” 

REPORT: 


That they have had the building surveyed, and beg 


raain in the funds, which could not with advantage be | leave to submit the accompanying report of the sur- 


invested, there would be a loss of the interest, and that ! 


yeyors: 
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That they have also received a proposal from Mr. 
Isaiah Lukens to make a clock for the city, and alsoa 
proposal from Mr, Joht® Wilbank to cast a bell, to be 
placed in the cupola of the turret, which proposal they 
also beg leave to lay before the Councils. 

From the accompanying proposais it appears that the 
expenses of carrying up the turret according to the plan 
proposed, of which a drawing by Mr. Strickland, is here- 
with submitted, being in fact a restoration of the spire 
originally erected with the building, and standing there 
on 4th July, 1776, and putting a clock and bell therein, 
will be as follows: 


Expense of carrying up the turretandcupola $8,000 
Do Clock 2,000 
Do Bell, 4000 pounds, at 45 cts. 1,800, 

(Allowed for old Bell $400) 1,400 
11,400 

Cost of painting Turret, and incidental expen- 

ses 600 
Total, $12,000 


Making the whole expense twelve thousand dollars. 

In this statement the value of the old clock is left out 
of view, as from its age and condition it is not consider- 
ed of more value than old metal, except the dials, which 
might be used for the new clock, and an allowance made 
for them by the maker. 

In making this report to councils, your committee are 
impressed with the necessity of having a uniform time 
for the city, which would be obtained by having a good 
clock under the superintendence of a careful person. 
The carrying up of the Turret would also contribute 
greatly to the ornament of our city, which is so deficient 
in embellishments, which in other cities are considered 
as indispensable.—From what your committee have 
learned since their appointment, the carrying of the plan 
proposed by them into effect would mect the approba- 
tion of the city at large, and is anxiously and heartily 
wished for by all. Your committee do not deem it ne- 
cessary to expatiate upon the utility that the accomplish- 
ment of the object before you would be in case of fires, 
in affording an opportunity of discovering them, and 
giving the alarm in a much more effectual manner than 
at present. The committee, therefore, beg leave to 
offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the committee of councils appointed 
on the 7th inst. to procure a plan and estimate of the 
cost of carrying up the Turret in the rear of the state 
house, be and they are hereby authorised to cause the 
Turret to be raised according toa plan submitted by them 
to councils, and to have a clock and bell of such weight 
as they may deem expedient placed therein, with such 
other improvements as they may think proper, provided 
the expense thereof do not exceed the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That the mayor be, and he is hereby au- 
thorised and requested to draw his warrants on the city 
treasurer, at such times and for such sums as the chair- 
man of the committee for carrying up the Turret, may 
in writing request, to the amount of twelve thousand 
dollars, and charge the same to appropriation No. 14, 
for the improvement of city property. 

FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, 
BENJAMIN TILGHMAN, 
J. W. THOMPSON, 

» MANUEL EYRE. 

Pilladelphia, Feb. 21, 1828. 


To the Chairman of the Committee inquiring into the 
practicability of building a turret to the Tower of the 
State House: 

Sir,—The subscribers having examined the square 
tower in the rear of the State House, with reference to 


ow and capability of supporting a superstruc- 
t 
No. 10, 


REPORT: 

That the foundation walls are 3 feet in thickness at the 
base, and 18 inches at the top, being carried up with 
good substantial brick work to the height of 69 feet, 
having regular offsets on the outside at each of the sto- 
ries. The walls of the upper story are 31 feet square 
being tied together with girders; and a strong trussed 
framing of Oak and Gum Timber. 

There appears to be no departure from stability in any 
part of the building, except a slight crack in the southern 
face of the wall, immediately over the arch of the large 
venetian window. This must have occurred shortly af- 
ter the tower was built, and it has been caused by the 
opening of the window being so great as to throw the 
largest portion of the weight of the walls toward the 
external angles of the tower;—we are of opinion, how- 
ever, that this circumstance does not at all affect the 
strength of the building, and that two stories of brick 
work, 18 inches in thickness, and comprising sbout 28 
or 30 feet in height, may be added to the presen: walls 
with perfect safety; and by a continuation of the 
framing above alluded to, connecting it with strong 
diagonal girders attached by iron clamps to the walls of 
each of these stories, a wooden cupola and spire may be 
fitmly and easily constructed. 

The cost of carrying up this additional building, ac- 
cording to the accompanying plan and elevation, is es- 
timated at 8000 dollars. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM STRICKLAND, 
DANIEL GROVES, 
JOHN O’NEILE, 
JOHN STRUTHERS. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 1828. 


Mr. Smith, said the citizens of Philadelphia, seemed 
to be unanimous in regard to the proposed improvement, 
and he hoped a like unanimity would be found to prevail 
in councils. 

Mr. Wayne objected to the question being hastily de- 
cided. He doubted if the tower would sustain as heavy 
a superstructure as it was proposed toraise on it. The 
clock might continue in use for fifty years. Full value 
had not, he thought, been offered for the bell, nor could 
he say that he exactly approved of the plan of improve- 
ment that had been suggested. He thought it would be 
proper to receive proposals in relation to the bell, clock 
and steeple, from other artizans. 

Mr. Troth, who regretted exceedingly the necessity 
he was under of differing from the committee, proposed 
to lay the resolution on the table, for the purpose of in- 
troducing another he held in his hand, directing the 
committee to advertise for proposals from different archi- 
tects and different artizans. The plan reported by com- 
mittee was not such as he could in all respects approve. 

Mr. Tilghman thought all the opposition to the 
report arose from misconception. There was no inten- 
tion to fetter the committee down to the 12,000 dollars 
mentioned in the report, or to the selection of a particu- 
lar artizan to make the clock, or another to make the 


bell. The time of the citizens of Philadelphia was of 


so much importance to them, that there ought to be 
some accurate means of marking its passage. The in- 
dividuals whose statements are annexed to the report, 
excel in their particular branches. I pretend not to 
taste, and therefore will not say what merit Mr. Strick- 
land’s plan may have as an architectural design; but Iam 
well convinced that no arguments 1 could use, could 
persuade my friend opposite that there is either beauty 
or convenience in a steeple house. 

Mr.Wayne. The clock is represented as a very bad 
one, yet we find the very man who has had the keeping 
of it in order is now offering to buy it. 

Mr.Tilghman. He is a very good keeper, but has had 
the care of a very bad clock. J, myself, had whena 
boy, a great many very careful keepers, but they found 
me a very bad subject. It is enough to say, that the 
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clock is thirty or forty years old.—Within a few years, 
owing to the rewards offered by the British Parliament 
for the discovery of the longitude, great improvements 
have been made in horology. With such accuracy are 
watches now made in London, that a person may sail 
round the world, and after entering the Delaware, tell, 
by reference to his time piece, on which side of the cur- 
rent the vesselis. If there is any thing proverbial, it is 
the badness of the clock at the state house. It is an ex- 
cusing, not a regulating clock. It is a clock which 
aff no rule to go by, but a rule not to go by, for 
every body knows it can never go right. 

Mr. Troth wished it distinctly understood that he was 
for the steeple house, the steeple, the clock and the 
bell. He had not misconceived the report of the com- 
mittee. The resolution bound them down, to carry up 
the steeple, according to the plan submitted by Mr. 
Strickland, and it was to this plan he objected. He 
thought more extensive inquiry ought to be made, be- 
fore engaging in the work. 

Mr. Tilghman. The plan of Mr. Strickland has been 
preferred, on account of its being a restoration of the 
old steeple. If there were a spot on earth on which 
space might be identified with holiness, it would be the 
spot on which the old state house stands. It is a sacred 
spot,—a sacred building. I regret that unhallowed 
hands were ever permitted to touch it, and I regard the 
rebuilding of the steeple as an entering wedge for re- 
oe the building to the state in which it stood in 
1776. 

Mr. Smith. I must correct a small error ef my friend 
on the right. The plan of rebuilding coincides with the 
original plan as far as is possible, consistent with dura- 
bility, and the use for which the steeple is intended.— 
Two stories of brick work are substituted for the wood 


work, which used to be a part of the superstructure of 


the present tower. Brick has been preferred to wood, 
to prevent a vibration which would damage the clock as 
a time keeper; and to bear the great weight of the bell. 
I would prefer rebuilding the steeple exactly according 
to the original plan, but that would not be possible if an 
improved clock and bell are to be placed therein. The 
cupola and spire, are exact copies of the original. 

Mr. Troth. It has been alledged that the plan submit- 
ted is a copy of the original steeple. If it were I would 
cheerfully vote for it. But regard to my own character 
compels me to say, that it is not a copy of the original 
steeple. That was very handsome, this is yery far from 
being so. By carrying up the turret two stories higher 
with brick, without any offsets, instead of the uld wood 
work, the effect of the original is entirely destroyed.— 
Our character is at stake, as men of taste, and as admir- 
ers of antiquity, and I hope we will not proceed hastily 
in this business. 

The question to postpone the original resolution, for 
the purpose of introducing the subject proposed by Mr. 
—— was negatived by the casting vote of the Presi- 

ent. 

The question on the adoption of the original resolu- 
tion then recurring, Mr. Lowber made certain inquiries, 
to which Mr. Smith replied that the object of the com- 
mittee had been to unite economy, convenience and 
beauty, and make as few changes as possible in the an- 
cient appearance of the building. The plan they had 
submitted was in their opinion the best, all cireumstances 
considered. 

Mr. Lowber. Iam perfectly satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the chairman, and regret exceedingly that J am 
under the necessity of not voting for the plan reported 
by the committee. So far from being an ornament to the 
city, it would be a deformity: so far from recalling to 
mind the venerable pile that std6d on that spot, it would 
efface the remembrance of it altogether. It is not the 
ancient design. I would rejoice to see that building re- 
stored to its aacient state—to the precise state in which 
it was when the glorious event to which it owes its cele- 
brity ¥as consummated. But no man will be able to 
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look at that building with its new steeple, and be able 
to persuade himself that it represents the ancient State 
House. When with feelings of Mortification, gentlemen 
shal] look at the new steeple, I beg they will recollect 
the eagerness with which they are pressing this ques- 
tion. If the original features of the building cannot be 
overs I would much rather the whole were demo- 
ished, that we might by some handsome monument 
point out the spot where the glorious declaration of our 
national Independence was agreed upon. 

Mr. Tilghman, No man shall ever say of me that I took 
advantage of the excitement of the moment to press 
through a favourite measure. I again say that I regard 
the rebuilding of the steeple as the entering wedge for 
restoring the builing to its original state. The restora- 
tion of it is now possible, as persons are now living who 
remember the exact appearance of every part. Fifty 
years hence it will be impossible. The old door, the old 
roof—all the ancient characteristics of the building might 
be restored at the expense of a few hundred dollars, and 
I, for one, am determined to make the effort. 

Mr. Walmsley had come to the Council Chamber pre- 
pared to vote for steeple, clock and bell, but he was 
now convinced that carrying up the turret with two sto- 
ries of brick, would destroy the effect of the original 
plan. 

Mr. Johnson had conversed with a number of respect- 
able persons on the subject, and found them all in favour 
of the clock and bell, and careless of the expense of re- 
building the steeple, provided the building were restor- 
ed to its original form. He moved to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution for the present. 

Mr. Smith said the committee would hke to know 
precisely what the members of Council desired. 

Mr.Lowber had no difficulty in answering for himself; 
he wished to see the old steeple restored; with two sto- 
ries of brick work, to receive the clock and bell, but of 
precisely the same form as the old wood work, and to be 
painted in resemblance of it, 

Mr. Smith replied this would be impossible; as the 
walls of the turret are only eighteen inches in thickness 
at top, it will not be practicable to make the different 
offsets in brick work, without carrying up a new wall 
from the foundation, inside of the present tower. 

Mr. Lowber. I should like to know the expense of 
completing the steeple in this way. A picture of the 
original steeple has just been in my hand, that I may 
contrast it with the plan reported by the committee. — 
Why, no man who had ever seen the original, and who 
was called to look on the state house, with the new stee- 
ple, could believe he was in the same country; he would 
| suppose he was on a different side of the Atlantic. The 
‘ancient steeple was very handsome—this is a mammoth 
chimney—so it would be called if it was ever erected— 


a straight mass of walls—a shot tower—there is no beau- 
! 


ty, no symmetry about it. 
| Mr. Keyser hoped the condition of the financial con- 
| cerns of the city would not be lost sight of in this busi- 
ness. 
The question was then put, and the further conside- 


ration of the resolution, was, by general agreement, 
postponed. 


The following is the result of a recent a 


ERIE COUNTY. 


by the assessors of Erie county, Pa. 


The number of males was found to be 6915; fe 
6411—total 13,326, 


Number of horses 2,883; neat cattle 25,844; sheep 
25,936. 


In 1810, the population of Erie county was 3,758; in 
1820 it was 8,553. 


Increase from 1810 to 1820, 4,795; from 1820 ’ 


males 


4775. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
or THE 


CONTROLLERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


OF THE 


FIRST SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE Controllers of the Public Schools for the First School District of the State of Pennsylvania, in obedience 
to the direction of the act of the general assembly, submit their tenth annual report:— 
Three thousand nine hundred and three pupils now attend the following schools, viz: 





Boys. Girls. Totals. 

Model School, : ° : . . 371 261 632 
Lombard-street, : ° . . ° 290 185 a75 
North Western, - “ : : 104 74 178 
South Western, ° ° ° ~ - 110 101 211 
Northern Liberties, ° . . : 252 302 554 
Kensington, . - - - - 208 204 412 
Southwark, - : ° . : : 363 299 662 
Moyamensing, - - - - - 196 184 380 
Spring Garden, - : - - - 84° 47 131 
Mary-street, (coloured, ) ° - - 163 oat 268 
Gaskill-street, (coloured, ) - - - — 105 

2141 1762 3903 





Exclusive of the alphabet and spelling departments, and those who are beginning to write on slates, the 
classes are arranged as fullows:— 


SCHOOLS, Reading. Writing on Paper. Arithmetic. 

Model, ety - Boys, 301 125 185 
Girls, 179 81 103 

Lombard-street, - - Boys, 201 104 201 
Girls, 95 64 95 

South Western, - - Boys, 69 14 31 
Girls, 64 13 39 

North Western, - - Boys, 53 25 40 
Girls, 62 6 8 

Northern Liberties, - Boys, 151 53 98 
Girls, 119 65 118 

Kensington, - : Boys, 131 74 116 
Girls, 106 92 106 

Southwark, - - Boys, 228 138 158 
Girls, 160 93 85 

Moyamensing, . - Boys, 96 64 121 
Girls, 136 65 95 

Spring Garden, - - Boys, 44 16 36 
Girls, 29 12 23 

Mary-street, (eoloured, ) Boys, 117 24 92 
Gaskill-street, (coloured,) Girls, 56 30 70 
; 2397 1168 1811 











The Girls, in addition to the foregoing branches, are taught sewing and knitting, and in some of the schools, 
needle-work on canvass has been executed in a style of great neatness and elegance. 


The whole number of pupils are distributed thus: 





In the Model Schools, Chester street, : - - - - - 632 
First Section, comprising the city of Philadelphia, eee Wr eet. 1132 
Second Section, comprising the Northern Liberties and Kensington, et. 966 
Third and Ninth Sections, comprising Southwark and Moyamensing, a pie 1042 
Fourth Section, comprising Spring Garden, Se ed. (Me toe eo 3 131 

Total, eo ie - 3903 








At the Common Schools in the country parts of the | ages of 5 and 14 who have partaken of the benefits of 
District, seven hundred children have been taught, and | education in ten years twenty-seven thousand two hun- 
these, added to those instructed on the Lancasterian | dred and fourteen. : ; 
method, give an aggregate of four thousand six hundred| From the annexed accounts, examined by the audi- 
and three, who, during the official year now terminated, | tors, it will appear that the controllers have drawn or- 
have been educated at the public expense. ders upon the county treasurer for twenty-nine thousand 
_ Since the present system was organized in 1818, | five hundred and fifteen dollars and eleven cents, of 
24,574 pupils have passed through the schools of mutual | which sum sixteen thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
instruction, and 2,640 have been taught at the country | nine dollars and seventy-nine cents, is chargeable to the 
schools; making the number of children between the | support of the Lancasterian schools; five thousand seven 
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hundred and forty-two dollars and seventeen cents to 
real estate and school furniture, and seven thousand and 
three dollars and fifteen cents to education in the country 
sections. The actual cost of instruction of each pupil, 
in the schools on the Lancasterian plan, is four dollars 
per annum, while those taught at the ordinary schools 
is ten dollars per annum, furnishing additional proof of 
the economy of the improved system, and which ought 
to recommend it to adoption wherever the population is 
sufficiently dense. 

At the request of the Directors of the first Section, an 
appropriation was made in the early part of last year for 
the purchase of a lot, and the erection of a commodious 
building on the corner of Locust and Twelfth-streets, to 
which the pupils attending the Lombard-street schools 
will be removed. The coloured children, at present 
crowded in the inconvenient apartments of Mary and 
Gaskill streets, are to occupy the Lombard-street house, 
a measure which will enable the Directors to give in- 
struction to several hundreds of that class of persons 
who could not hitherto be accommodated. It is very 
satisfactory to observe the improved manners and morals, 
and proficiency in elementary branches, of the negro 
scholars, affording incontestible evidence of the effect 
of intellectual culture upon a degrade j race, by some de- 
nied the possession of any attribute of humanity. 

The most gratifying and striking benefits have resul- 
ted from the schools recently established west of Broad 
strect. The character and condition, not only of the 
children who have been there brought under instruction, 
but that of many of their parents, flowing from the im- 
provement of their offspring in branches of knowledge to 
which they were before strangers, abundantly confirm, 
what is elsewhere manifested, that education has a most 
élevating influence upon its subjects. Encouraged by 
these invaluable fruits, the controllers feel authorized to 
extend the means of instruction, wherever it is required 
throughout the district; fully convinced that the public 
funds cannot be more advantageously employed, than in 
teaching the rising generation placed under the guardian- 
ship of the law which they administer, the great duties they 
owe to their Creator—to themselves—and to Society. 

The experiment mentioned in their last report as then 
recently commenced in the Model School, of furnishing 
several permanent monitors better educated than those 
usually employed in that service, has been amply made, 
and the Controllers satisfied of the utility of the arrange- 
ment, recommend it to the attention of the respective 
Sections.* 

The indefatigable Principal of the model school, pre- 
pared during the past year, a short, but comprehensive 
manual, by which the operations of the Lancasterian 
mode of instruction can be easily understood, and con- 
ducted; the Controllers have had an edition printed for 
the use of this district, and can supply the work at avery 
cheap rate for other parts of the state. They would also 
bring to the recollection of their fellow citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, that individuals desirous of becoming qualified 
to teach on the system of mutual instruction, will be ad- 
mitted free of expense for that purpose, into the model 
school. 

The Controllers rejoice to observe that the subject of 
guarding the morals, and affording instruction to the 
minds of children employed in manufactories, is now be- 
fore the general assembly of the state. They have for 
several years in succession, endeavoured to show the ne- 
cessity for especial and efficient legislation in this re- 
spect, and though they may have incurred the displea- 
sure of contracted and interested minds, by proclaiming 
the dangers to which the rising generation are exposed 





* The improvements alluded to, were originally intro- 
duced into the Public School, at Lancaster, Pa. and were 
suggested by William Augustus Muhlenberg, by whose 
benevolent zeal the school itself was established, and to 


the best interests of which, he devoted much time and 
talent asa Directer. 








in those establishments, they have never doubted that the 
wisdom and benevolence, and power of the legislature 
would be exerted, for the protection and welfare of that 
large and dependent portion of the youth of our com- 
monwealth. 

The Controllers would again impress upon the minds 
of the pane of children who are entitled to the privi- 
lege of public education, the great duty which they owe 
to their offspring, in causing an to partake of the hibe- 
ral and efficient means afforded for the instruction of all 
our indigent youth. To the faithful discharge of this 
primary obligation, they are most seriously urged, with 
an assurance that it is the anxious care of those entrust- 
ed with the government of this institution, that the pu- 
pils shall not only be instructed by competent precept- 
ors in useful literary knowledge, but that they also be 
taught respect for moral order and truth, and without 
any sectarian bias, reverence for the fundamental and 
enduring principles of Christianity. 

The judicious training of the large number of young 
persons of both sexes, whom. the law intends shall be 
educated in the First School District of Pennsylvania, is 
a purpose of high importance. To the individuals them- 
selves, the value of such training cannot be easily esti- 
mated, and it would he still more difficult to calculate 
the happy influence which must be exerted upon the 
general condition of society, by cultivating correct prin- 
ciples in the minds of this numerous description of per- 
sons. Virtuous education constitutes the moral strength 
and beauty of every state, andforms the only sure basis 
upon which good government can rest. Ina govern- 
ment, therefore, happily constituted like our own, 
which exists‘in the will, and must partake of the charac- 
ter of its citizens, it is of infinite moment to its success, 
and durability—that individual independence should be 
preserved—that intelligence should be universally dif- 
fused—and that the best qualities of the understanding, 
and the noblest feelings of the heart, should be assidu- 
ously cultivated among all classes of the people. 

ROBERTS VAUX, President. 
Attested—T. M. Pettit, Secretary. 
Chamber of the Controllers, 2mo. (Feb. ) 28, 1828. 





TESTIMONY RESPECTING MANUFACTURES. 
‘Oriskany Manufacturing Company,’’ at Whites- 
boro’, Oneida county, New York, represented by Simon 
N. Dexter. Capital paid in 83,750 dollars. Commenced 
about 1810. Makes principally kerseymeres of about 
31 inches wide, and some broad cloths from the two 
| higher qualities of wool. Sales from 1826 to 1827, 
would amount to 45 or 50,000 dollars; sales preceding 
year, probably 10,000 dollars less. 

“ Tuft’s Manufacturing Company,” at Dudley, Mas- 
sachusetts. Incorporated. Represented by Hon. 
Aaron Tufts. Capital employed 40,000 dollars. Com- 
menced 1824. Sustained a loss of more than 5,000 dol- 
lars, exclusive of interest on capital, during 1826 and up 
to 1st July 1827, by the badness of the business. Real 
estate and buildings 5,000 dollars; and machinery about 
5,000 dollars of capital. 50 to 60 hands. 

“The Shepherd Woolen Manufacturing Company.” 
Represented by Col. James Shepherd. Capital now 
actually employed 130,000 dollars, of which 50,000 is 
active capital. They manufactured usually broad cloths 
and cassimeres. He and Mr. Robbins were alone con- 
cerned, and made a very fair business from 1809 to 1824, 
and 1825 was a tolerable year. Since, it has been a 
losing concern. Loss, from Jan. 1, 1826, to present 
time, 30,000 dollars. 120 hands. 

‘Phillipsburg Factory.” Wallkill, Orange county, 
New York. Represented by Wm. Phillips. Whole 
capital 20,000 dollars; active capital 11,000 dollars. 
Makes broad cloth. Made in 1825 and.’26 about 5,000 
yards each. Now make at the rate of 10 or 11,000. 25 
hands. 

Factory of Abm. Marland, at Andover, Massachusetts. 
Represented by himself. Capital invested 42,000 dol- 
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lars; of which 31,000 is active. Now makes flannels 
altogether. In 1825 and 6 made a few bockings. In 
1825, made 2,200 pieces, of 46 yards each, flannels— 
same in 1826. In 1827 about 3,200 pieces; sales better. 
70 hands. 

Factory of Wm. W. Young, Brandywine, Del. Repre- 
sented by himself. Capital upwards of 100,000 dollars; 
of this about 20,000 dollars is now in raw material and 
manufactured articles. Upwards of 21,000 dollars in 
machinery alone—residue real estate, mill gear and 
buildings. 25,000 dollars of it in dwellings, &c. for 
workmen. Beenin operation since 1813. Make prin- 
cipally blue cassimeres; and work up their coarse wools 
into sattinets. For last 3 years been curtailing business, 
in consequence of low prices. On the close of the part- 
nership of W. Young & Son, in 1825, the partner’s did 
not receive two per cent. on capital. Since 1825 the 
business has beena losing one. 50 hands. 

Factory of Wm. R. Dickinson, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Represented by himself. Capital vested in real estate, 
buildings and machinery, estimated at 100,000 dollars, 
but cost more; of which he thinks machinery cost 
50,000 dollars. Active capital 40 to 50,000 dollars. 
Commenced in 1819. Make broad cloths, 6 to 7-4 wide. 
A few flannels from the common wool. Quantity of 
cloths 13,500 to 15,000 yards, at 2 dollars 50 cents to $4. 
Work about 3,000 pounds coarse wool into flannels an- 
nually. Estimates losses in 3 years at 8,000 dollars. 
Upwards of 100 hands. 

“Glenham Company,” at Matteawan, Ductchess co. 
New York. Represented by Abraham Schenck. In- 
corporated in 1824. Capital, on 3d June last, 91,531 
dollars. Active capital 43,383 dollars 98 cents. Made 
between 3d June 1826 and 1827, 30,640 yards of 6-4 
broad cloths; a few fine 7-4. Market New York. Lost, 
in the above time, 5,501 dollars 93 cents. Between 3d 
June 1825 and 6, lost 1,795 dollars. Made, also, ma- 
chinery, in year ending 3d June last, amounting to 30 or 
40,000 dollars; this last is a profitable business. 

** Wolcott Woolen Manufactory,”’ South Bridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Represented by James Wolcott, jr. In- 
corporated about 7 years ago. Capital 126,000 dollars; 
all absorbed in real estate, buildings, and machinery. 
Machinery cost 40,000; have no active capital, but bor- 
row money on interest. The stock generally wont sell 
for more than 50 for 100 paid. Make only broad cloths; 
produced in 1826, 50,995 yds. of which they sold 25,454 
yds. for 58,774 18, nett average per yd. 2 304, from 
Jan. to July last, (7 mos.) sold 12,534 yds. which{netted 
26,553 95, average 2 12. These cloths principally in- 
digo blues. Aggregate loss on the business in 1826, 
23,095 31, this was exclusive of interest on capital, &c 
but not exclusive of the borrowed active capital. In 
1827 still a losing business, it will not pay its expense; 
121 hands. 


Goodell Manufacturing Company at Millbury, Mtts. 


‘represented by Jonas B. Brown, incorporated, capital 


$809,460 77, inmachinery $30,000, active capital 30 to 
50,000. In 1826 made 42,000 yds. broad cloths, and in 
1825, 31,000, also 12,000 yds. sattinetts. In 1826-27 
made no sattinetts, finding it a losing business, owing to 
domestic and foreign competition; 150 hands. 

JoshuaClapp, factory at Litchfield, Conn. has also one 
at Northampton, Mtts. has no capital in real estate, 
and $6,000 in machinery; rented this factory in 1821 for 
5 years, did not renew the lease, but owners allow him to 
use it free of rent. In the first year of which he speaks, 
he made 17,293 yds. broad cloths, 2d year 15,551 yds. 
from 12th Nov.1825 to same 1826, he sold to the amount 
of $50,987 50, at aloss of $8,995 35 including commis- 
sions; from same time 1826 to 1827, sold $53,397 76 at 
a loss of $3,895 82; first sales averaged $3 26, 2d sales 
$2 90; expects to relinquish his factory in or 8 months 
if no further protection is afforded. 

Saxon and Leicester factories in Worcester and Middle- 
sex counties, Mtts. represented by Benj. Poor, capital 
$150,000 chiefly paid in; there has been since they com- 








menced up to Ist July 1827, a loss of $26,394 28, ex- 
clusive of interest on stock; last public sale of stock in 
June 1827, $505 for $1000; private sales since at $429 
per share. Number of persons employed 230 to 240.— 
Monthly labour 3300 to $3500 at present time. 

Factory of Eleuterre Irenee Dupont near Wilmington 
Del. capital upwards of $70,000, buildings, &c. valued 
at 40 to 45,000; makes coarse cloths and kerseys for the 
army of common country wool, makes sattinetts of 
Smyrna and South American wool; and of the coarsest 
kind of country wool makes coarse cloths and a cloth 
called linsey for negro clothing. 20 to 25,000 yds. of 
all these kinds annusiiy. The coarse cloths and kerseys 
are about 6-4 yds. wide when finished. The sattinetts 
and negro clothing are generally about3-4 wide, but the 
linsey is much wider. The business has always been a 
losing one. 

Salmon Falls Manufactory, Somersworth, N. H. re- 
presented by Joshua W. Pierce; incorporated; capital 
on 24th Nov. 1826, $362,000, of that $140,000 in real 
estate, &c. 30,000 in mills, store, &c. 60,000 in machi- 
nery, 131,000 active; make broad cloths only, 40,000 
yds. annualiy, increased each year from 1825. In 1825 
there was a gain of $6,772 78, and in 1826 a loss of 
$17,059 34. 200 hands. 


Number of hands employed and wages. 


Oriskany Factory, 1 head carder $400 "per annum, 1 
machinist $1 50 per day; 1 superintending weaver 1 374 
1 principal fuller, 1 presser, 2 hands in finishing room 
and 1 dyer each at 1 25; 10 hands in spinning and card- 
ing rooms, 2 assistant carders, and 1 assistant dyer, each 
at 1 00; 1 watchman at 1 00; 1fireman 80 cts. 2orS 
labourers 75 cent: 1 girl to letter cloth 4 00 per week; 
24 women and girls at 3 00; 18 or 20 women and girls 
2 50 per week; residue boys and girls at 1 25 to2 00 
p- w. an assorter of wool at 30 dis. p. month, and assist- 
ant at 20. Inall80to 100. A superintending agent at 
800 p. annum, store clerk 120, Treasurer 50. 

uft’s Manufacturing Co. Clerk 250 p. annum, agent | 
1000, 27 men, 19 women, 7 children from 11 to 15 yrs. 
wages of men on an average 73 cts. p. day, women and 
children 2 33 p. w. find themselves. 

Shepherd's Factory. Agents 24 p. c. on sales, clerk 
500, superintending carder 39 p. mo. 2 do. of looms, 
each 24 p. mo. 32 men 21 p. mo. 16 young men 18 to 20 
yrs. 14; 16 boys 8 to 12 yrs. 6; 54 girls or young women 
at 13, board included af 1 50 p. w. for men, and 1 00 
for boys and girls. In all 120. 

Philipsburg Factory. 26 hands: 11 men 26 p. mo. 
4men at 20; 4 boys at 7; 3 women at 7; 1 man at 30; 3 
at 18; board included. 

Young’s Factory. Superintendant 800; clerk 1 p.day; 
12 men 5 to 7 p. w. males including under 21 yrs. 624 
cts: to 3 p. w. females 50 cts. to 3 50; abou‘ 5U in all. 

Dickinson’s Factory, upwards of 100 hands chiefly fe- 
males, about 20 boys 12to 14 yrs. a foreman in each de- 
partment at 18 to 20 p.mo. females 5 to7 p. mo. boys 
4; clerk 300 p. an. tocommon work hands 12 to 14 per 
month. 

Wolcott Factory, 121 hands; 71 men, 38 young women 
12 children; wages men average 75 cts. p. day, young 
women 40 cts. children 25 cts. 

Marland’s Factory, 70 hands; 30 men at 1 p. day; 14 
or 15 women2 25to 2 50 p. w. residue boys and girls 
8 to 12 yrs. of age 25 cts. p. day, except about 10 ap- 
prentices at about 130 p. annum. 

Goodell Factory, 150 persons; 72 men, 53 boys above 
16, 25 under 16. ' 

Salmon Falls Factory. In 1826, 200 hands; 69 men, 
15 boys from 10 to 15; 21 girls 10 to 15 and 104 women, 
average wages of the whole, including superintendants, 
clerks and all other officers and hands 68 cts. p. work- 
ing day in the year, including board. 

Working hours. 

In general commence at 5 o’clock in summer and end 

at sunset, allowing 4 hour for breakfast and 14 to din- 
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ner; winter work from day light till 8 or 9 o’clock, P.M. { tion, in New York, 2 dollars per yard. That is blues 
Mr. Young requires 68 hours per week the year round. | made of 3d quality wool, some as high as 2 dollars 30 
: : : f | cents, and none less than 2 etti > - 
Quantity of wool to yard of fabric and relative weight of | cond quality mixtures and a ence oe 
cloth to the wool. | blue,) netted, on an average about $1 45. In 1826, best 
2} to 24 lbs. of wool American and Saxony, washed, | quality netted about 1 dollar 40 cts. And, in 1827, 
tol yd: broad cloth or 2 Ibs. of Spanish; 1 to 14 Ibs. | about 1 dol. 60 cts, Second quality, in 1826, netted 
wool to yd. of cassimere; 17 lbs. wool to 1 piece of 46 | about 80 cts. and, 1827, about 95 cts. to 974. 
yds. of flannel; broad cloth when it comes from the loom | Tufts—The goods sold in Boston, in 1825, 25 to 30 
is 2} to 24 yds. wide, when finished 14 to 1}; cassimeres | per cent higher than sales at any time since. Speaking 
when come from loom is 54 to 6-4, when finished 3-4 | from memory, thinks his broad cloths sold, on an aver- 
to 34-4. To make bread cloth of thick felt 7-4 wide, Mr. | age, in 1825, at 3 dols. per yd. nett. Cassimeres, same 
Shepherd gives out 80 lbs. of scoured wool, this yields , year, 1 25 to 1 30 per yard. From Ist June 1826, to 
44-yards of finished cloth, weighing 50 lbs. with its | lst July 1827, broad cloths averaged, nett. 2.00, and 
listing. The cloth of thin felt requires 75 lbs. of wool, | cassimeres 80 cts. 
which makes 44 yds. of cloth and weighs 44 to‘46 lbs. | |Young—Blue cassimeres, average price in 1825, 1 40. 
when finished; 100 lbs. of unwashed merino wool, as | In 1826, 1 30. In 1827, 1 25. Sales more brisk in 
shorn unwashed from the sheep usually loses in washing | fall of 1826, or spring of 1827, but prices no better.— 
and scouring about 50 Ibs. when washed on the sheep’s Coarse cloths, called sattinets, sold in fall of 1827, at a 
back it loses about 25 lbs. in scouring; of 70,419 lbs. of | fair price, compared with 1825 and 1826; owing to the 
American and 31,740 Ibs. foreign wool, say 102,159lbs. | market not being crowded with them, by reason of the 
he made 52,354 |bs. of cloth. | depression in these years. 
. Dickerson—Prices at factory, for cloths, for picklock 
Cost of weaving a yard. 10 dols. prime 7. No. 1—5. No. 2—4. No. 3—3 50. 
Mr. Dexter hires 3 female weavers, who find them- | No. 4—3. No. 5—2 50, less, for cash, 5 percent. Pri- 
selves and are paid 2 p. w. cach attends 1 power loom ces at Baltimore and Philadelphia, in 1825, from 1 dol. 
er perhaps 2; each loom weaves75 yds. of cassimere p. | to 10. In 1826, 1 30 to 13 50. In 1827, 1 10 to 4 35. 
w. generally, broad cloths 9 to 15 cts. cassimeres 6 to | Schenck—Sales in New York, in 1825, 2 50,3 25, 
il cts. formerly paid as high as 20 to 30 cts. Mr. Mar-|4and 5. Which same were estimated at factory, 3d 
land pays for flannel 1 00, has paid 3 00. June 1827, 1 50, 2, 2 50and3 50. 
aa . : : 95— 
Cost of washing, fulling, dying and dressing each yard | 5, a — _— ee of ee 
and peapuring for. meriet. in 1825———1 35. In 1826——1 25. In 1827— 
Mr. Shepherd says 1 man scours all the cloth of his | 1 109, Sattinets, in 1825 754. In 1827——40 
establishment, pays him $21 p. mo? including board; it to 50. Negroclothing, 1825—35 to 40. 1827—25 to 
formerly cost double; a man and boy do the fulling, the | 30 cents per yard. 
first 32 p. mo. boy 16. Raising and knapping (gigging) | Poor—Decline of broad cloths from 33 1-3 to 40 per 
is next operation, requires 1 superintendant at 26 p. mo. | cent. Sales more ready in 1827 than 1826; but no im- 
and 6 for his board, and 9 young men 14 p. mo. a teazle provement in price. 
setter 16 p. mo. who prepares the teazles for knapping. | Peiree—The same cloth which sold in Boston market, 
The cloth is then ready for shearing, and requires 1 su ‘in 1825, at 4 dollars, we now sell at 3 dollars; and these 
perintendant at 32, and 7 girls at8 p. mo. these attend | actually costs him, when ready for market, 3 dollars 50 
20 pair of shears, 7 other girls in burling, linting and | cents—64 quarters wide. And cloths, which sold in 
marking cloth 8 p. mo. a press man and boy at 24 and 1825 at 3 dollars, now sell for 2 dollars; which is the cost 
i4 p. mo. All colours except black are dyed as soon as (of itto him. These are gross sales, commission to be 
the wool is assorted, black is dyed after the cloth is ful- | taken off. 
led; dying blue costs 60 cts. p. yd. blacks and all other} —Mfarland—Sales, in 1825, of flannels 10 dollars 50 cts. 
colours 10 cts. p. yd. per piece of 46 yards. In 1826, 11 dollars. 1827, 13 
| dollars (finer quality.) In fall of 1826, as an experi- 


Expense of converting wool inlo yarn. 
P f ” J ‘ment, he and some others sent 400 bales of flannel to 


Mr. Shepherd—ist process assorting wool 14 cents | .- , 6 nei © 46 verde : 
. cae te New ards; to convince mer- 
er Ib. to 2 cents. Roving, which includes oiling, card- | slew York, anch 16 peines ¢ oe ae 


; : cance » ““. | Chants there that they could supply the market. They 
mg» decline ne. ete all bee ae he — a | were sold at some loss—but had the effect to discourage 
to its delivery to the spinner, for which he pays © cents | + portations the next fall. Intends to reduce his busi- 
per pound for fine, and 5 cents for middling work: (he | sient aie thei 


, x y S is sDi i > . . . . 
does no coarse work.) Next process is spinning, finest | These fluctuations in prices are believed to be pro- 


" S i i » | . . . 
=e? re oes) Sane yer — «filling | duced by foreign importations; and added to the em- 
tai 6 cts. Third aiaiy ‘warp 10 aie anal filling 5 cts | barrassment of the domestic manufacturer. It does not 

29 . > 


‘ watt sti npetition has produced much 
Fourth quality, which is the lowest he spins, 8 cts. for agpeet, Haak. Cemeae sempetien bas § : 


warp, and 4 for filling. Machinery lately introduced | itany of thie effect. 


cons oe Mr. Marland, in reply to the inquiry, ‘‘whether he 
reduced the expense of spinning 3d and 4th qualities 50 | ,. ; eed “: 
Sena 7 bas agar hss eakes sme joo ion | did not get more for flannels now, than when he paid 


te . ; : : | higher for wool and weaving,” replied, there have been 
Warping and dressing follow next after spinning, and | tie when he did, but he then sold at a great loss. And 
for these he uses lately invented machinery, which has 


. ito the question, “do you get as much for your goods 
lessened the expense 75 per cent; and reduced these | now, as when the duties were lower; and what were the 
items collectively to 14 cents per lb. for fine broad | 


. duties when you made most by your factory ’” answered, 
Cloth, twelve quarters wide. “| donot—but got the highest price for goods when 
Proportion that cost of labor bears to cost of raw ma- | duties were highest during the war. Also, that suffi- 
terial in making blankets? cient protection would enable the American manufac- 
Mr. Marland says, every pound of wool, washed on | turer to supply our own markets to the fall demand, at 
sheeps back, on an average me be menemetnens inte steady prices and lowest rates. 
blankets at 6 cents per lb. including nothing but labor, ol; ° 
and nothing allowed for profit or oo. of snalioiey. : Rn ae Ie vce pee goods, and why? Do 
Comparative prices of fabrics in different years. Mr. Shepherd—They do. I consider prejudice more 
Dexter—In 1825, best kerseymeres brought at auc- | than 25 per cent. against the domestic. No complaint 
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against dyes, except blues, by good judges—other dyes | the change it has effeeted in the habits and mode of life 


as good as English. rae 
Mr. Marland—In cities they do; owing to prejudice | 

excited by foreigners. Country people make no com-| 

plaint against the dyes. | 


} 


P 9 
Can the English manufacture cheaper than we can? | 


It is the general opinion that we can manufacture as 
cheaply as they can in England; wool being of the same 
quality and price in both countries. Mr. Peirce says we | 
substitute more female labor, which is cheaper. And | 
Mr. Dupont, that we use more labour saving machinery. | 


What proportion of woolens consumed in the U. S. are 
American and foreign? 


Mr. Tufts thinks 4-5ths are American, 1-5th foreign; | 


| 


and the whole quantity consumed will amount 50,000,000 | 
dollars. And that the relative values and quantities of | 
domestic woollen goods, and those imported, will not 
vary materially from each other. 

Small establishments, and medium capital, succeeded 
best under their sole proprietors, and better than incor- 
porated companies do; though there are sometimes ad- 
vantages attending large capital. 

Manufacturing is believed to be favourable to morals, 
as most large establishments attend to the education of 
children and particulary in Sunday schools. 





| 


Value of materials, (Domestic and Foreign, ) consumed in 


manufacturing. 

Peirce—Imported raw materials 33,612 | 
Do manufactured articles 391 | 

Domestic products 28,525 | 











during summer, of a large class of our citizens, who in- 
stead of flying to the country, as formerly, for fresh air 
and recreation, or for the preservation of the health of 
their children, are now compelled, as the lesser evil, to 
endure the heated and oppressive air of the city, it ap- 
pears somewhat singular that this subject has not re- 
ceived more attention. Iam fully aware of the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate information as to the number of 
deaths in the country; as no offices for the registering 
of these exist here, as they do in many parts of Europe; 
every attempt to acquire statistical knowledge of this 
kind, must of course be attended with much trouble.— 
Many good reasons might, I think, be adduced for creat- 


| ing such an office in every township, and among other 
_ salutary effects which would arise from such an institu- 


tion, might be reckoned the tendency which the informa- 
tion there to be gained would have in dispelling the pa- 
nics and unreasonable alarms which are excited, when- 
ever any district of country happens to be afflicted with 
more than an usual share of sickness. In the hope that 
my example may induce persons living in other sections 
of the country to bestow some attention on this subject, 
and under the impression that correct information may 
be instrumental in counteracting the effect of the many 
exaggerated reports which have been circulated with 
regard to the deaths produced by the “country fever.” 
I have been induced to make a comparison between the 
mortality of the city and incorporated districts during the 
last year and that which has occurred in one of the situ- 
ations which it is generally supposed, has been most 
obnoxious to the autumnal epidemy—the village of Ma- 
nayunk onthe Schuylkil. 

My first step was to ascertain the exact number of 





62,528 | the inhabitants of Manayunk—a census taken with much 
~ ' care in March, last year, by a gentleman of great accu- 
Consumed by persons employed at factory. | racy, and which he allowed me to avail myself of, saved 
Domestic products 19,500 | me much trouble—the result of this census, in which 
Foreign do 5,500 | are included the persons attached to the Flat Rock 
a | factory, is as follows:— 
25,000 148 Families, consisting of males 519 
& females 580 
Mr. Shepherd in manufacturing 46,084 yds. of broad | re 1099 
cloth uses 31,740 Ibs. foreign and 70,419 Ibs. American | Of these there were above 15 years 550 
wool, 2,056 galls. olive oil, 8,050lbs. castile soap,58,450 | under 549 
Ibs. dye wood, copperas, vitriol, &c. 4,7054 Ibs. Bengal | : — 
indigo, 9,1634 lbs. of woad, value including wool, is Or in other words, of men 246 
17,796 30. women 304 
boys 275 
Opinions relative to tariff 1824 and duty now required. | . girls 274 
That in consequence of it manufacturers have been | 1099 


placed in a worse situation than before it; that no one 





Since the time at which this census was taken there 


has done a profitable business since, and that although | have moved into the village, as nearly as can be ascer- 
the repeal of theBritish duties may have had some effect, | tained, 25 new families; admitting each of these, on an 
it is by some thought that had this event not taken place, | average to consist of the same number as the 148 above 
the tariff did not afford sufficient protection. It is gene- | mentioned, they would amount to 202 individuals, which 
rally the opinion of the witnesses, that the duty must be | Umber added to the 1099, makes the whole population 
changed from advalorem to a specific one on the square | equal to 1301 souls—very nearly all of whom were ex- 
yard, and a proportionate protection be extended to | posed to the epidemic of last fa'l. It is worthy of re- 
wool. | mark that one half of this whole population consists of 
denavthin | persons under 15—the reason of this is obvious; the em- 

STATISTICS OF MANAYUNK. ployment offered to children in the manufacturing es- 

f tablishments, is an inducement for families in which they 
Pallida mors eque pulsat pede pauperum tabernas | are numerous to settle in this village. But it must be 
Regumque turres.— Horace. 


; | remembered that far more deaths occur amongst per- 
Much has been said of the insalubrity of the country | sons in this stage of life than amongst adults. In 


around Philadelphia during the autumnal months of the | one of the very valuable statistical tables, lately pub- 
last five or six years, and great alarm has naturally been | lished by Dr. Emerson, it appears that in 1824, the num- 
excited by this cause, in the minds of those whose avo- | ber of persons under 16 in the city of Philadelphia and 
cations oblige them to frequent excursions out of town, | liberties, was 46,702 in a population of 121,980, that is, 
or whose friends reside in the country; but I am not! not much more than one third. 

aware that any attempt has been made to ascertain the| The following is a list of the deaths in the village of 


extent to which the epidemy has prevailed, or the in- } Manayunk—including the Flat Rock establishment: 
crease of mortality fairly chargeable to it. Yet when we | 


Consumption . - - 2 
reflect on the very injurious effects produced by the un- Bowels - - : . 8 
healthiness of the country, the great depreciation in the | Nebility - - . 1 
value of property to which it has given rise, and even ' Drowning in the lock 1 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[March 








Dropsy ' - - . 1 
Fevers, various kinds . . 15 
Liver - . . ‘ 1 
Pleurisy - - ‘ 5 1 
Violence : - : . 1 
Unknown - - ° ‘ 3 
34 








Of these 14 were under 10 years of age, and had not 
been employed in the factories. It may be incidentally 
remarked that neither of the persons who died of the 
consumption had worked in these establishments: the 
proportion of deaths to the number of inhabitants was 
therefore, last year 2 61-100ths per cent in Manayunk. 
The mortality of the city of Philadelphia and incorpo- 
rated districts within the precints of the Board of Health 
during 1827, amounts to 3945, a number which is ad- 
mitted to be unusually small. Estimating at present the 
population (which in 1820 was 121,980) at 150,000, the 
proportion is 2 63-100ths per cent. 

From the above facts it appears that on the whole, 
the mortality has been by a small fraction less in Manay- 
unk than in the city and liberties. Another deduction 
which can also: be made is, that the work in the manu- 
facturing establishments has not that injurious effect on 
the health of the “operatives” which it is by some sup- 
posed to have. 


U. S. Gaz. STATISTICUS 


SHAD. 
We find the following notices of the appearance of 

shad in our rivers in some former years. 

1802, February 17—first shad brought to market. 

1816, 28, do ditto. 

1819, April 9—shad fishery commenced at Trenton. 

1827, March 17—shad in Reading, sold at 75 cents. 

1828, February 9—shad taken near Bombay Hook, sold 
in Philadelphia, to Mr. Head, at 1 
dollar. 

23—Two shad taken at Marcus Hook, 
by Caleb Perkins, jr. being the first 
caught in that vicinity, (this year, ) 
sold for 1 dollar. 

23—A shad weighing between 8 and 9 

: pounds, was caught at Slack’s Isl- 

and, about 5 miles above Trenton. 








Steam Boat Navigation on the Allegheny River.—Early 
last week, the steam boat Pittsburg and Wheeling Pack- 
et, Capt. , ascended the Alleghany to Kittanning. 
A number of our citizens were on board, who represent- 
ed the trip as having been a very pleasant one. ‘The 








fing of a steam boat. From the utmost quietness, the 
town was immediately in a buzz—all looked out tocatch 
a glimpse of the water-walker as she came round the 
bend below town. Presently the bright glow of the 
furnaces burst upon the sight; the report of their swivel 
resounded among the hills, and the boat rushed through 
the yielding current amid cheers of the people, and was 
safely moored alongside the wharf. She proved to be 
the Pittsburg and Wheeling Packet of 100 tons, owned 
by the society of Harmonists at Economy,a L cautiful ves- 
sel, very handsomely finished, with two decks—or as 
some would say, two stories high. A number of ladies 
and gentlemen from Pittsburg and Freeport came as 
passengers. Next morning a large party was got up in 
town who took an excursion of six or seven miles up the 
river, for the double purpose of the pleasure of the trip, 
and a small remuneration to the worthy captain for the 
visit. It stemmed the current at the rate of 5 or 6 miles 
an hour, and came down at about 15. The trip was de- 
lightful—all were highly pleased; the accommodation 
was excellent—the company equally so; and no accident 
occurred to mar the pleasure of the party; but what was 
most particularly gratifying was to see so noble a vessel 
stemming this beautiful river with such speed, and such 
apparent ease. We returned about 11 o’clock, and ina 
few minutes the boat left the wharf for Pittsburg, amid 
the united cheers of the people on the shore and on the 
boat. We could not much regret her departure, as we 
confidently expected her return on Friday, for the pur- 
pose of ascending the river as far as Franklin or War- 
ren. Passengers to the amount of $200 are to go from 
this place alone. The people are very anxious that this 
important experiment be made. 

Last night the steam boat Wm.Duncan arrived on her 
way to Franklinand Warren. She started this morning 
at‘9 o’clock. 

Marietta, Pa. Feb. 29. 
Arks, &c. are occasionally seen passing down our river, 
which has been in good order all winter, but the spring 
business has not yet commenced in earnest, though we 
have no doubt it will soon. 





We have on our table a slip of paper, manufactured 
from straw, at the mill of Col. Magaw, near Meadville. 
The specimen before us, though without sizing, may be 
written upon without the ink spreading in the least; it is 
somewhat rough, but being the first that was made, great 
improvement may be expected to be made upon it.— 
Harrisburg Argus. 





A new post office has been established at Millersburg, 
Bethel township, Berks co. styled “ Bethel Post Office,” 


Canal Aqueduct.across the Alleghany, above the mouth | and Abraham K. Clark appointed post master. 


of the Kiskeminitas, is in a state of great forwardness,all 
the piers being completed except one; and the frame 
of the superstructure covered in, so as to be used for a 
workshop. It presents a beautiful appearance. 

On Friday last, the steam boat Wm. D. Duncan Capt. 
Crook, set out for Franklin, 140 miles up the river, and 
reached that place in fifty two hours running time. De- 
legates from Kittanning, to a canal convention held at 
Franklin, went up in the Duncan. A party of citizens of 
Franklin were taken in the boat to Oil Creek Furnace, 
about 8 miles beyond Franklin. It it not doubted that 
the voyage might have been prosecuted to Warren, 
without serious obstruction. The captain represents the 
current as stronger than any he had previously navigat- 
ed, but says that at good stages of the water, if some 
little improvement were made in the channel, the navi- 
gation would be perfectly practicable.— Pittsburg 
Gazette. 





Kittanning, Armstrong Co. Pa. Feb. 23. 
On Wednesday evening last, some time after dark, a 
sound was heard down the river, ‘an unco sugh,” as 
Burns says—which was soon recognised to be the puf- 





To the Publishers of Papers and Periodical Works 

throughout the United States. 

It is intended before, or certainly by the Ist of May 
next, in a pamphlet, with other statistical matters, to 
notice all the Newspapers and Periodicals in the United 
States and the city or town where published, by whom 
and the conditions of publication, &c. A copy contain- 
ing the above shall be faithfully forwarded to each of 
you, who will insert this notice once and and forward a 
paper, or a copy of the work you publish to Philadel- 
phia, directed to. “THE TRAVELLER.” 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1828. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by Witttam F. Gep- 
nes, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Eprror’s residence, No. 51 Filbert street, Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum—payable in s1x monTus afterthe commencement 
of publication—and annually thereafter, by Subscribers 
resident in or near the cify—or where there is an agent. 
Other Subscribers pay in advance. 
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